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as usual knocks at the door and demands admittance. ^ VrRj1 opens 
the door and assisted by the power of the tdwid conquers the demon, 
insisting on his quitting Ujain never to return. Ujain was thus re- 
lieved from a dire calamity. शिया reigned in Ujain for many years 
and became a great monarch. His reign forms an epoch from which 
throughout Gujrat and Hindostan, the Hindu year is dated; thus 
the present A. D. 1837 is 1893 of Vira (Vikrama ?) : he is recognized 
as the founder of the numerous castés which now exist; before his 
time there were only the four principal ones of Brahmin, Kshatria, 
Waisya, and Sudra. 


III.— Catalogue of Geological Specimens from Kemaon presented to the 
Asiatic Society. By Dr. J. MCCLELLAND. —— 


Anxious that the structure of Kemaon should be brought as prac- 
tically as possible to the notice of those who devote themselves 
to geology, I take the liberty to present to the Asiatic Society a 
duplicate collection of rock specimens, the counterpart of which is 
intended to be sent to the Geological Society of London. If this 
small collection be of no other utility, it may serve in some slight 
degree to elucidate the extensive collection of the rocks of the 
same province, formed by the late Captain HERBERT, and may assist 
some member of the Society in the task of arranging the vast ac- 
cumulation of materials alluded to. 

They are the specimens from which the mineral characters of the 
rocks of Kemaon were partly taken, so that if my work contains errors 
in the application of names, or if the substances to which certain 
names have therein been applied, be erroneously described; the 
members of the Society and all persons who have access to their 
museum will have it in their power to rectify my mistakes, which I 
have no doubt are numerous. On going hastily over the reinspection 
ofthe collection after nine months subsequent experience in Assam 
and the Cossiah mountains, I have myself been enabled in the cata- 
logue to make some corrections applicable to my “Inquiries in Kema- 
0n ;" but there are other errors no doubt of still greater moment which 
neither my time nor my abilities enable me at present to point out; 
these may more readily occur to any member of the Society who 
will undertake an examination of this collection. 

4 P 
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No. 1, Granite (Inq. Kem. 44*) as I have stated this rock to be stra. 
tified it becomes a matter of consequence to determine whether it be 
granite or not. I confess I begin myself to suspect it to be gneiss 
which has assumed the granitic form in particular spots. The whole range 
composed of this rock (changing in places into unquestionable gneiss) dips 
towards the Himd/aya, presenting for the most part steep declivities in 
an opposite direction formed by the outgoing of the strata. In thelower 
strata the mica gives place to hornblende, forming an intermediate rock 
between gneiss and hornblende-slate as 5, 8, and 20 f. 

‘2. Specimen, of the granitic centres contained in the gneiss of Kalee 
Kemaonf. 

3. Gneiss of Kalee Kemaon. 

4. Harder nodules which adhere to the surface of granitic masses. 

5. Gneiss, with quartz and felspar imbedded in mica and horne. 
blende, from Kalee Kemaon ; it underlies the granitic rocks at Choura 
Pany, forming the southern foot of that mountain. This specimen belongs 
to variety a, Inq. Kem. 59. "7 

6. Nodules of red felspar and hornblende adhering to the granitic cen- 
tres of gneiss at Kalee Kemaon. 

7. Mica-slate from beds of gneiss at Choura Pany. 


8. The same containing hornblende. 
9. Ferruginous slate from beds in gneiss and extending parallel with 


the strata. Inq. Kem. 52. 

10, 11. Two interesting specimens shewing the transition between No. 5, 
and clay-slate variat. Inq. Kem. 59. 

12. Felspar quartz with very little mica forming veins in the gneiss of 
Choura Pany. 

13. Gneiss of Choura Pany (on the southern declivity of the mountain) 
passing into mica-slate nearly the same as 7. 

14. Chlorit-slate with quartz from the southern part of Choura Pany. 
Inq. Kem. 60. 

15. Ditto without quartz, 

16. Porphyritic green stone. Inq. Kem. 61. 1 

17. Described (Ing. Kem. 62.) as oldest gypsum from beds in mica- 
slate 7 and 8, but I doubt its being gypsum. Von Bucs found beds of 
quartz in mica-slate just as this rock oocurs: this specimen ought to be 
more carefully examined. . 


.* Inq. Kem. 44— This abbreviation denotes the page referred to for further 
information in a work published in Calcutta, 1835, entitled, Inquiries in Ke- 
maon, &c. l 3 

t These and similarly expressed numbers throughout the catalogue refer to 
specimens in the collection. 

$ When localities are mentioned, the map attached to the Inquiries in Kemaon 
may be referred to. 
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18. Specimen of a similar appearance from a similar geognostic posi- 
tion. Its specific gravity approaches that of gypsum more nearly than that 
of the last. | 

19. Mica-slate with chlorite, approaching closely to the character of 
clay-slate. It is interposed between 5 and the oldest clay-slate (24) and 
occurs extensively in Kalee Kemaon. 

20. Hornblende-slate from the Ramessa valley. 

21. Mica-slate occurring in beds of gneiss at Choura Pany, and with 
beds of quartz at Durgurrah. 

22. Transition between mica-slate and clay-slate, Ponar valley. 

23. Quartz containing mica (Inq. Kem. 64) described in mistake as 
oldest gypsum. It occurs in mica-slate at Durgurrah, and forms extensive 
beds in that rock. The mica-slate adjoining these beds for the distance 
of several miles on each side contains no quartz. 

24. Clay-slate, oldest variety, (1 variat. Ing. Kem. 70.) 

25. Old blue clay-slate, (2 variat. Inq. Kem. 70.) 

96. Newest clay-slate, (3 variat. Inq. Kem. 71.) 

97. A variety of No. 25 denominated roofing-slate : it is of superior 
quality and answers admirably for the peculiar purpose to which it is ap- 
plied. 

28. Clay-slate, (4 variat. Ing. Kem. 72.) 

29. Transition slate ? crystalline curved slaty structure with a pearly 
lustre, by which last it is supposed to be distinguished from 28, the lustre 
of which is glimmering and depends on specks of mica which are quite 
absent in this variety, the lustre of which depends on crystalline struc- 
ture. 

80. A somewhat crystalline bed occurring in the oldest clay-slate (24) 
on the N. E. foot of Choura Pany near the bed of the Lohoo river- 
One of the specimens since it was first examined has assumed quite a cu- 
preous lustre, from which, as well as from its weight, I suspect it to contain 
à certain portion of copper. A repository of that metal may probably be 
found in the vicinity of the place from which this specimen was ex- 
tracted. 

31. Quartz from contemporaneous veins in clay-slate. 

39. Transition between 25 and tale. It is described, perhaps errone- 
ously, under the name of graphite or drawing slate. (Inq. Kem. 74 and 75.) 

It affords some of the principal repositories of copper one. 
NE In further illustration of the transition between old blue slate and 
tale. In this specimen the approximation to clay-slate preponderates. 

(084. The same transition, but in this the substance approximates closely 
| to serpentine. Inq. Kem. 133. Its lightness may however with propriety 
, exclude it from that species. 
| 35. Granular foliated limestone from beds in clay-slate, described as 
| transition limestone. Ing. Kem. 85, 86, 87. 

36. Primitive limestone. Ing. Kem. 75, structure in the great scale 
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lamellar in consequence of straight layers of argillaceous matter which 
separate the calcareous parts; these are very minutely granular. It 
reposes on clay-slate on the northern declivity of Takill. 

37. Snow-white fine granular limestone. 

88. Peach-blossom granular limestone. The granular foliated struc. 
ture of both these rocks is obscure ; 38 effervesces but slowly in acids, 
and a small portion appears to remain insoluble. 

39. In this specimen both forms of the rock (38 and 37) alternate in 
layers. 

40. Splintery hornstone from beds in 37 and 38. 

41. Hornstone. Inq. Kem. 151. 

49. Slate and limestone named for some reason for which I cannot now 
sufficiently account, aluminous slate and limestone. Ing. Kem. 87. Speci. 


men from the Ramessa valley. 
43. Another variety of the same rock from the Ponar valley. 


44. Magnesian limestone containing mica and other insoluble matters. 

45. Magnesian limestone. 

46. Coarse magnesian limestone. The last three rocks belong to the 
Ponar valley. Ing. Kem. 90 to 92. 

47. Steatitic sandstone, (Ing. Kem. 92,) fresh specimen. 

48. Another specimen of the fresh rock. 

49. The same partially weathered. 

50. The same merely differing in color and rather more weathered. 

51. Fully weathered and presenting the character of a fine sand- 
stone in the state in which this peculiar rock forms the greater portion of 
the Suee mountain. See map. 

52. The same as it often occurs in overlying masses corroded as in the 
specimen. 

These instructive specimens from 47 to 52 merit serious attention. We 
see at Jeercoonie (vide map) a ridge of mountain formed of compact rock 
capable of scratching glass, and presenting some of the characters of Jade. 
Wesee masses of this rock continually separating and falling fromthe effects 
of the atmosphere, and that the masses thus detached from the original bed 
change rapidly from a compact and crystalline state to a loose fine-grain. 
ed sandstone whose characters become permanent. Even the fresh speci- 
mens 47 and 48 since the time I procured them have underwent so great 
a change that they would now hardly be recognised by a person who saw 
them before. The sharp splinters have become soft and opaque, and 
the whole surface from an uniform sea-green and greenish yellow with 
waxy lustre has changed to a dull gray ! To what extent have such chan- 
ges taken placein nature ? The Suee mountain adjoining Jeercoonie though 
now a huge uncomformable mass of fine sandstone without a trace of its 
formerappearance must have originally consisted of this crystalline though 
apparently stratified rock! Ing. Kem, 92. 

53. Thesame rock fresh but rapidly undergoing change. 
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54. Specimen of the samerock weathered and presenting the form in 
which it is spread over the surface of the country, as well as reposing 
in detached blocks and masses on the summits of clay-slate mountains*. 

55. Rocks described, Ing. Kem. 106, 107, astransition limestone. It 
forms a ridge in the centreof Shore valley as well as most of the adjoining 
mountain summits. It appears to be stratified but much disturbed and 
broken. Brecciated specimens of the same. 

57. Slaty variety. 

58. Variegated brown and blue varieties of the same. The mineral 
characters of these limestones are sufficiently distinct from those described 
as primitive, and as this indication is confirmed by geognostic relations, I 
still adhere to the distinctions I have drawn between them, independent 
however of any theoretical views. 

59. Overlying variety of the same. It is not very distinct in its mine- 
ral charaeters from the stratified rocks, and it may be supposed to have 
had its continuity merely separated from adjoining masses by the same 
set of causes as now occasion the corrosive effects on its surface. Inq. Kem. 
107 and 108. 
` 60. Compact dolomite. Ing. Kem. 109. 

61. The same with chlorite and quartz preponderating. 

62. With chlorite preponderating, the last two specimens being 
natural as well as local links between dolomite and chlorite slate at Belket, 

63. ‘Transition between compact dolomite and granular quartz with 
chlorite. Ing. Kem. 114. 

64. Blue variety of the same consisting of distinct grains of quartz 
imbedded in chlorite more or less closely in different parts of the same 
specimen. 

65. Thesame, but the grains of quartz are larger, more distinct and 
loosely aggregated as well as rounded, and altogether presenting the 
character of sandstone. These specimens were taken from the valley of 
Belket. 

66. Peach-blossom variety of the same, from the Ramgunga valley at 
the bridge on the road between Petora and Almora, described, Inq. Kem. 
115 as granular dolomite. 

67. Another variety of the same, from the same situation. "The oval 
grains of quartz appear to be in this specimen arranged so as to present 
their longest diameters to each other, giving the mass a fibrous structure 
and proving its chemical origin: attentive observation may detect the 
same structure in other specimens 

68. Another specimen from the same situation as the last. 

69. Of the same nature as 66, 67 and 68, but in a state of decay and 
quite friable. In this form the rock is found in Goron valley 3,000 feet 
above the situation in which the other specimens were found. 


* It is not always found reposing on clay-slate, but as is seen in many instances - 
ascending from beneath that rock.. 
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YO. Siliceous oolite, Ing. Kem. 117, composing a lofty range of moun. 
tains, and connected by an insensible transition with the rocks just enu- 
merated. It differs from any form of quartz rock I am acquainted with, 
in undergoing spontaneous decomposition. 

71. The same slightly decomposed. 
~ 79. The same still more decomposed and earthy. The last 12 speci. 
mens, together with the series represented by 47 and 48, which are all 
connected by natural affinities, compose a large tract of the mountains of 
Kemaon ; and my collection of specimens from the Abor mountains, several 
hundred miles to the eastward of Kemaon, is comprised of specimens 
which would seem to represent a continuation of the same rocks along the 
whole extent of the Himalaya in this direction. It would be interesting 
to compare these with the siliceous rocks of the cordilleras of the Andes, 
which also appear like the Kemaon siliceous rocks to be subject to rapid 
decay. ~ util 

73. Protogine? I described this rock under the head of Granitine, 
Ing. in Kem. 124, and was led to believe the crystalline parts to be 
dolomite from the local connection which exists between this rock and 
limestone in all situations in which I have had an opportunity of 
observing it. Its connection with the ores of copper render it inter- 
esting. 

74. <A more characteristic specimen composed of large crystals. 

75. A specimen of the same, but whose crystals are small and closely 
impacted together as is usual in this rock, the talc being collected in nests 
rather than uniformly disseminated. 

76. Nearly the same as 74. 

77. 'The same with a few columnar crystals of talc on one of its sur- 
faces. 

78. Another variety of the same found in small masses at the base of a 
lofty and abrupt calcareous mountain in Shore valley. The crystalline 
parts appear to be arragonite, but the matrix is talc. 

79. “Talcose limestone from Shore valley. 

80. Another variety of a similar nature, but with the talcose parts de- 
cayed and extending longitudinally through the mass in an irregular. 
concentric manner, so as to give it the appearance of a fossil wood, which 
similitude is further strengthened by the great length and cylindric shape 
of its masses, so that I was led to consider the first variety as satin spar, 
Ing. Kem. 125, and the other as a fossil wood, (Ing. Kem. 384 3) but subse- 
quent discoveries of both these minerals during my journey in Assam 
enable me to correct these errors. 

“81. Commonly slaty tale. 

82. Another variety (spintery). i 

83. The form in which 81 enters into the composition of the talcose 
limestone. 
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84. The form in which tale enters into the composition of Protogine. 
85. Rhomboidal crystals of tale. 

86. Dolomite spar from nests between the talc and limestone in Shore 
valley. | } | 

87. Variegated slate. Ing. Kem. 128. 

88. Newer argillaceous slate not variegated and found under dis.- 
tinct circumstances fromthe last. Ing. Kem. 130. 

89. Greyish black brecciated serpentine from the bed of the Mahikali 
river. Ing. Kem. 131. 

.90. Noble serpentine. Ing. Kem. 134. 
91. Ditto with veins of a quartzose appearance. 
. 92.. Coarser variety. 

93. Green argillaceous slate from the vicinity of the serpentine. These: 
rocks are found near the village of Gorajht on the way to Jula ghaut from 
Petora. . | "-. 

94. Older alpine limestone copper slate. Inq. Kem. 1838. 'The cop- 
per ore is contained between the slaty layers and fractures of the 
rock. 

944. Alpine limestone. There is another variety of this rock distin- 
guished by its flat tabuiar masses forming thin beds, spread over other 
rocks rather than accumulated in masses of great depth, such as the 
rock represented by this specimen. I endeavoured to distinguish this 
varlety farther by the peculiar form of some of its distinct concretions 
which resemble in shape small fishes. Inq. Kem. 140. 

95. Magnesian limestone from Shore valley : structure slaty but crys- 
- talline and compact. Inq. Kem. 142. | 

96. “The same, shewing the change to which it is subject by decom- 
position. | 

87. Shews that some layers are less disposed to decompose than others, 
and that the destructive causes operate as well tranversely with regard 
to the layers as laterally. 

98. The rock completely altered, (Inq. Kem. 43) named earthy variety. 

99. Vesicular limestone. 

100. Porphyritic septarium. Ing. Kem. 148, 

101. Vesicular limestone from the summit of several mountains. 

102. Other specimens of the same from similar situations but some- 
what decomposed. 

103. Impressions of rhomboidal crystal in a basis undetermined, col- 
lected from amongst the talcose rocks and protogine in Shore valley. 

104. Bituminous marlslate, valley of Belket. Ing. Kem. 154. 

105. Calcareous grit stone from the northern declivity of the moun- 
tain that divides Belket from the plains. 

106. Argillaceous sandstone. Ing. Kem. 156. 

107. Amianthus from the junction of the talcose slate and limestone 
rocks in Shore valley. 
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108. Common quartz crystallized. 

]09. Greenstone contained in the newer limestone of Shore valley. 

110. Hornblende— Belket. 

111. Porphyry from the bed of the river at Burmdeo pass. 

119. "Transition between the newer argillaceous slates and granular 
crystalline rocks called steatitic sandstone. 

113. Snow-white siliceous oolite from the Deary mountains. 

114. Granular quartz from the valley of Bara but not collected in 
sitü. 

115. "The same approaching the siliceous deposits already described in 
the catalogue, taken from the Deary mountains. 

116. Matrix forming the contents of a vein in the primitive slate at 
Lohooghat. The vein is situated behind the rear guard. 

117. Stalagmite from Takill. 

118. Felspar from a vein in gneiss at Firker. 

119. Quartz from a cotemporaneous bed of clay-slate at Lohooghat 
with a portion of the adjoining wall of the bed adhering to it. 

190. Fragments of siliceous pebble, water-worn and subsequently frac- 
tured, found in the vein in clay-slate 116. Pebbles of this nature and 
boulders of small size intersected in various parts as if cut, rather than 
fractured, are common in this vein: the pieces of each pebble are found to. 
lie adjacent to each other. 

121. Transition between clay-slate and limestone, Shore valley. 

Miscellaneous. 

122. Steatitic sandstone approaching to the state of quartz, Ponar val.. 
ley. 

193. Felspar with a little quartz and mica from the veins in the gneiss 
of Choura Pany. 

194. Veins and nests in protogine, Shore valley. 

195. From the gravel in the bed of the river Ludhoo at Belket. 

126, 197. From the same. 

198. Porphyry from the bed ofthe river at Burmdeo Pass. Judging from 
the color of the precipices and the quantity of this rock found in the stream 
as well as of III, a porphyry of the same color, I suspect that the great 
central masses composing the first range of mountains next the plains, 
consist of these rocks, and that the grit stones, both caleareous and 
argillaceous, are only comparatively superficial. The calcareous grit stone 
is a sedimentary deposite derived from the disturbance of calcareous rocks 
probably from the mountains of limestone which are 30 miles within the 
sub-Himálayan ranges. The argillaceous grit stone, 106, which occupies 
a superincumbent position, from the quantity of mica and siliceous matter 
it contains, may be in like manner derived from the sedimentary deposites 
which took place on the upheavement of the primitive range intercept- 
ing the space between this deposite and the calcareous mountains that 
afforded the substratum. While these rocks themselves by subsequent 
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catastrophes may have been elevated from beneath the level of the present 
plains where they were originally deposited, totheir present position which 
varies from three to five thousand feet above the oceam. This is sug- 
gested merely as an idea, the discoveries now in progress in this quarter 
conducted by CAUTLEY, FALCONER, BAKER and Duranp are likely to 
afford some rational grounds from which conclusions may be safely derived. 

129. Shewing the contorted structure of the compact limestone in 
particular places. The specimen adduced is from the declivity of the 
Mahikali valley. | | 
= 130. Claystone from the Ramessa valley. 

131. Brecciated limestone from Shore valley. 

132. Greenstone from Shore valley. 

133. A single specimen found in one of the small rivulets near Lohoo- 
ghat. It resembles porous lava and consists of grains of felspar imbedded 
in a pitch-like vesicular matrix. 

134. An earthy globe found in the soil at Lohooghat : it has somewhat 
the appearance of a volcanic bomb. 

Metallic Ores and their associates. 

135. Tale and quartz of a curved slaty structure containing copper 
ore—Shore valley. 

136. Another specimen. 

137. Limestone talc and calespar containing copper ore from the same 
locality. | 

138. Copper ore contained in a curved slaty structure of calcareous 
talcose and argillaceous nature. Geognostic position intermediate between 
clay-slate and limestone, valley of Borabice. 

139. A very rich copper ore from Gungowly. 

140. Another variety from the same mine. 

141. Another specimen intermixed with rhomb spar. 

142, Iron pyrites and rhomb spar. 

143. Tale occurring with the copper ores. 

144. Iron ore from the Ponar valley, repository in 5 and 20. 

145. Another variety from the same situation. 

146. Another species of iron ore from a repository in clay-slate near 
Dhee. . 

147. Iron mica forming the sides of the repository from which 145 
was extracted. 


Distinct series of Geological Specimens from the Abor or sub-Himdla- 
yan mountains in the 95° E. Long. and about 28° 15" N. Lat. lying 
between the confluence of the Dihong and Dibong rivers in Upper 
Assam. | 
In the original catalogue of my Assam collection, I included 46 

specimens of rocks brought to me from the Abor mountains. The 
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present series may not be very different as they were collected by 
the same persons and on the same occasion. In the almost total 
absence of any definite information regarding the structure of this 
portion of the Himélaya, it would be wrong to reject even the scanty 
intelligence which these specimens gathered by native collectors are 
calculated to afford. They were said to have been collected at an 
altitude of 1,500 feet on the first range of acclivities facing the valley, 
but this I doubt, it being more probable that the collectors contented 
themselves bv selecting them from the beds of streams at the foot 
of the mountains. 

No. 1. Is a claystone porphyry containing white crystals of felspar 
imbedded in a green earthy matrix. 

2. The matrix is brown and the crystals of felspar reddish-brown, but 
in other respects it is the same as No. 1. 

8. Small spheroids instead of angular crystals are imbedded : a similar 
basis to that of the two first specimens. 

4. Veins of quartz penetrate the same substance. No. 44, a variety with 
undulating veins of white felspar. 

5. Porphyritic breccia consisting of angular fragments of the matrices of 
each of the former rocks: agglutinated specks of felspar also occur in it. 

6. Serpentine and quartz. 

7. Porphyritic breccia, 

8. 'The same with veins of serpentine. 


10. Claystone of brown color. 

11. Ditto greyish black. 

12. Another variety. 

14. Steatitic sandstone of the same nature as 47 and 48 of the Kemaon 
series. 

15. Compact bluish-black limestone. 

17. Quartzose sandstone similar to 70 of the Kemaon series. 

18. Gneiss. 

19. Other varieties of the same. 

20. 'lhe same with hornblende. 

93. Quartz with small vesicles from which felspar has been removed 

24. 

95. Felspar. 

26. Sandstone. 

97. Quartz rock. 

98. Decomposed green stone. 

29. Decomposed gneiss, fine granular structure. 

30. Calcareous grit stone, the same as 105, Kemaon series. 

31. Coarse quartzose sandstone. 

32, Magnesian limestone. 
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83. Serpentine and claystone forming a porphyritic structure as in 7. 

34. Scoria found in the sands of the Brahmaputra. 

35. Something of a similar nature but heavier. 

36. A large crystal of garnet and mica received from Mr. Bruice of 
Sadiyah, and said to be found in the Abor mountains. 

3T. 

38. 

Although these minerals have been merely submitted to a hasty in- 
spection, yet it requires no great care or penetration to detect by their 
means an interesting affinity in the nature of the rock composing the 
sub-Himálayan ranges at very remote points along the line of their 
southern base. We find the porphyries of the Abor mountains not 
very different from those that are found in the bed of the Gogra at 
Burmdeo pass, 900 miles to the westward, vide 111, and 128 in the 
foregoing catalogue, which constitute the central masses of the outer 
range of the mountains of Kemaon, merely covered except on the in- 
accessible precipices, by sedimentary deposits of a very recent nature. 


IV.—Facsimiles of Ancient Inscriptions, lithographed by JAMES PRINSEP, 
Sec. As. Soc. &c. 


While engaged upon the engrossing object of the lát inscription, 
other documents of the same nature have been accumulating so fast upon 
my hands, that I shall have some difficulty in bringing up the arrear, 
even with a sacrifice of all the collateral information which should be 
sought from various sources, in illustration of the ancient records I 
have undertaken to preserve in an accessible shape through the con- 
venient and facile process of lithography. My apology must be that 
once made public, these documents will be always open to discussion, 
and their utility will be felt at times and in cases which it is impossible 
to foresee. The task of systematically arranging and applying such 
materials may be safely left to the profound author of the long-expected 
“ Corpus inscriptionum Indicarum’’—to whom I proffer the fullest 
permission to extract all that can forward his object of filling up the 
history of India from numismatical and monumental data. 

Following the random order of the plates themselves, I must first 
notice the 

Inscription on a Stone Slab, No. 1 of the Society’s museum, 52 lines, 
of which the five first lines are given as a specimen in Plate XXXII. 
The stone is marked at the side as having been “ presented to the 
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society by CAVELLY VENKATA BoRrrA”—one of Colonel Mackzguziz's 
native assistantsin his antiquarian researches. It is stated to have 
been brought from “ Kurgoade, S. S. 1723." 

- The character is the Hala Kanada or old Canarese, and it may be 
easily read or transcribed by means of the alphabet published in 
Plate XIII. which differs but little from the older form. MADHORAY, 
the librarian of the Sanskrit college, having examined a copy made 
for me by a young Madras pandit, has enabled me to give the follow- 
ing brief account of its contents, and might have done more; but, 
being all save the formulary at the commencement, in the Canarese 
language, I prefer sending a copy to Madras to be there completely 
examined ; and, if found worthy, to be published in Dr. Corx's valuable 
repository of the researches of the sister Society. 

The inscription opens with an invocation to Siva in his character of 
SWAYAMBHUNATH the self-existent lord, in two as/okas, of which the 
following is the transcript in the Devanágari character, by MADHORAY. 

खयंभुनाथाय नमः नमस्तुंगशिरिश्वुंविचंद्रचामरचारवे चेलाकानगरा 
হ'ল मूलस्तंभाय शंभवे॥ जयतिविशदकीत्तिः प्रार्चितार्थ प्रपृत्तिःसकल 
भुवन वर्ती देववाचकवत्ती विगतदितिजञदभः पार्वतीपारिरभः प्रवि 
नत faquived देवः खयंभुः | 

“ Salutation to SWAYAMBHUNA'TH, the acknowledged chief pillar of the 
three worlds from the beginning, whose lofty head has become beautiful 
being kissed by the moon. Victorious is he, manifest in glory, the ful- 
filler of all desires, the occupier of all worlds, sovereign of all gods, 
suppresser of the pride of the daityas, embracer of PA’RBATL, origin of 
sages, the god of gods, the self-existent !—” 

Then follow further praises of SAMBHU in prose and verse in the 
Canarese language, and a long eulogium of rája Macumat Deva, 
who, in the month of Margasirsha (November-December) of the 
Sáliváhana year 909 (A. D. 987) on Monday, amdvasya, or the day of 
conjunction during an eclipse of the sun, gave in perpetuity certain 
fertile lands, with the prescribed ceremonies for the service of some 
temple dedicated to SawBHv. After this raja, his son, named Bacu- 
WAN, in the month of Kartika (October-November) of the Machmal 
year 110*, on Monday the day of the full moon, during its eclipse 


bestowed a further donation of fruitful fields and other lands on the 
same god with houses for the native priesthood. 


. 


* This implies the establishment of an era commencing with the Machmal 
dynasty, of which. we have no particulars. 
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I am unable to trace either of these names in any list of peninsular 
dynasties, unless indeed BACHWAN be the same as BAKAN of the 
ADEVA RAJA line of Telingana sovereigns about midway between 800 
and 1167, (see Useful Tables, page 120.) Mr. W. TAyLor will pro- 
bably be able to tell more about the family when he shall have 
finished his examination of the MACKENZIE records. 


Inscription from Kalinjar, Pl. XXXII. 

On the same page I have inserted a specimen (the two first lines) of 
an inscription, taken by Lieutenant SALE, of the engineers, in impres- 
sion on cloth and paper, from a stone in the celebrated fort of Kalinjar 
in Bundelkhund, measuring 36 by 30 inches. 

The ink is unfortunately so pale that it is difficult even to read 
what has been taken off; but independently of this the whole of the 
central part of the stone has been completely worn away, so that 
there would be no hopes in any case of effecting a perfect restoration 
of the document, which consists of 32 lines closely written : we must 
therefore be content to regard it as a sample of a peculiar variety of 
the Sanskrit character, differing principally from the modern Nágarí, 
or rather from the Nágarí of the second or Deva series of Canouj coins 
in its greater elongation. I have not thought it worth while to pre- 
sent an alphabet of the character, but the following equivalent of the 
lithographed specimen will enable the inexperienced to trace most of 
the letters. 


Si नमः शिवाय॥ aaa नीति (भीत्याफणिपति) वलयेनाखुनिद्धा 
আলীম चूड़ाचंद्रप्माच्प्रच्रपिसुनया शेलभत्तुदुक्चिचा। ध्वान्ते aT 
नत्या भजन्त्या नवघनपटलस्यामर्ल कंठकांडं दत्ताश्षेघप्रमादः पमुदय 
तु मुद्‌ मेदुरामीख्रावः॥ देहाडामडका... . . .कतीया भालनेचा 
AMY पोन. . लियेलन्मुखरसुरनदीनीररम्था जलान्त। . . . . « AZA 
न्तिदिरदद्तिदुणाच्छादनव्यक्तातातः शंभुभुपास्थिकुटप्रकरपरिवुतःपातु 
(भूपालका) fan 


Translation. 


“ Praise to Sıva: may he who in dalliance with the daughter of Saila 
Bharta (the Himilaya) removed the moon-ornament from his forehead that 
she might not be frightened at the sight of the king of snakes wound 
round his wrist,—on whose blue neck Pa’reati’ hanging like a bright cloud 
on the azure sky, tasted supreme pleasure,—give unto you gratification. 
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* May SAMBHU protect the lords of the earth—he the half male and 


half female—whose third eye is half fire, and half moon—upon whom the. 


envious GANGA’ (abusing his preference for PA'RBATI”), mounted upon his 
head—whose skin on half his body is as an elephant's, and beauteous on 
the other—surrounded (as a necklace) with men's bones." 

Had it not been for the poetical metre in which this is written, the 
खरधराच्छन्दः Sragdhara chhanda consisting of four charanas of twenty- 
one syllables, thus :— 

ण "णा ——u——UUUUUU-—-—Uu-—-—u-—-— 

it would have been next to impossible to have made out even what has 
been here restored. Perhaps a few other verses might be made out 
in the same manner from the very faint traces of letters on the cloth, 
but it would be a grievous waste of time. If Lieut. SALE will favor 
me with another impression of the concluding lines taken with black 
printer’s ink, there will be no difficulty in reading that portion, which 
‘is clear enough, and which probably contains the cream of the story, 
the donor’s name and the date. 

I extract Lieutenant SALE's account of the inscription from his 
private letter of April last, hoping he will pardon the delay in its 
notice. 

* The inscription was found at the entrance of the temple of 
Mahddeo on the hill of Kalinjar ; cut on a black marble slab. Parts 
of it are effaced and it has been difficult to get clear impressions of 


the rest in consequence of some attempts made by individuals on ` 


former occasions who have clumsily destroyed the letters. 

“The date of the inscription (on the authority of the local pandits ?) 
appears to be only about 700 years back; and it contains the name 
of a certain raja PARMALIK*. The following tradition of the 
cause of Kalinjar being fortified was related to me by the resident 
bráhmans. 

* During the time of the Satyayuga, a rája named Krim Kuore 
who was afflicted with a cutaneous disorder, was led by his delight in 
hunting to form a party to the adjacent hills. — Being much fatigued 
he bathed in a tank fed by a natural spring called the Budhi Budha, 
situated at the top of the hill of Kalinjar. To hide from public view 
the disgusting appearance his skin presented, he used to wear a dress 
over his entire person made of the skin of the sambre deer. On 
retiring to his private apartments he took off this covering, and was 

* This must undoubtedly be the Milleki raja of Kalinjar mentioned by the 


Musalman historians as having been defeated by the Delhi monarch (MAHMUD 
BIN ALTAMSH) in A. D. 1246.—See Useful Tables, p. 125.—J. P. 
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much astonished to find that he was healed. Being inclined to attri- 
bute this to the effects of the water in which he had lately bathed, he 
directed lepers and other diseased persons to wash in the tank and 
they also were healed. As the native legends generally terminate, he 
assembled the brahmans and pandits of his own and the neighbouring 
states, and they declared that this water was holy, and that he ought 
to erect temples in the neighbourhood. He also built himself a. 
palace in the hill and commenced fortifying its circuit as a protection. 

** Round the tank are still seen numerous habitations for gosains, now 
deserted ; and the tank has been squared and steps formed leading 
to the water's edge. I was told with great seriousness that no bottom 
had been ever discovered to it! I made great search among the ruins 
of the palace for some inscriptions but was not rewarded, and my 
inquiries were equally fruitless. The Nilkant and temple of Mahddeo, 
are of a subsequent date, and the inscription, I believe, records the 
cause of its erection. 

* [n my rambles through Bundelkhand this winter I passed one or 
two places formerly of religious note, but found no inscriptions. 
GANESHA is the favorite deity of the Boondelas.” 


Inscription on a copperplate grant from Gumsar. Pl. XXXIII. 

For this specimen, interesting from the rude country whence it 
comes, I am indebted to the active inquiry of Lieutenant M. Kirroz, 
whose regiment was lately marched to Cuttack, to aid in quelling the 
unfortunate disturbances in that district. 

Lieutenant Krrroxz gives this further information of their discovery. 

“ The plates were found at Gumsar amongst other effects belonging 
to the late rdj and came into the possession of the commissioner (the 
late Mr. Stevenson, Madras Civ. Ser.) ; who, supposing them to be 
a document connected with the state, sent them to Pooree, hoping 
to get them deciphered. None of the Pooree pandits were able to 
make out the character. They were eventually sent to me when I 
took the facsimile now forwarded. The Bhanja rájas are branches of 
the Moharbanji family who again claim descent from the royal house 
of Chitor. They are of the Suryavansi tribe of Rájpüts. Gumsar 
and Daspalla were formerly held by the Boad rája, but the states were 
divided 12 or 13 generations back ; since which they have remained 
separate. "There are several traditions regarding the origin of the 
title of Bhanj* which are too absurd to commit to paper. — The grant 

अ Bhanja in Sanskrit signifies ‘ broken.” It may apply to the country which 


is mountainous and broken up by numerous ravines. The title of the goddess 
mentioned in the inscription somewhat supports this. 
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recorded is evidently that of one of these hill chieftains. I have tried 
in vain to get a pedigree of the Gumsar chiefs. I have one of my 
friend the `Daspalla raja, who is a near relative of the Boad and 
Gumsar rajas k 

The Madras journal, for July, contains a very valuable paper on the 
Khonds of the Gumsar mountains, compiled by the Rev. W. TAYLOR 
from documents collected by Mr. STEVENsON and Dr. MAXWELL, 
which will be read with much interest by all who have an op- 
portunity of seeing Dr. Corz's excellent periodical.—We only regret 
the impossibility of transferring to our pages (malgré the late dis- 
cussions condemnatory of such literary piracy) some extracts from 
the philological materials so carefully analyzed by Mr. TAvrom, and 
from the no less curious account of the customs (some dreadfully 
-barbarous) prevalent among this hill tribe. Their title of * Khond’ is 
identified with * Goand' on the one hand through the Hindustání ; 
while the native mode of writing the name * codulu’ or ‘ coduru’ 
assimilates, in Mr. TAyLoRr's opinion, with * codugu,’ the correct name 
of the Coorg mountaineers. The dialect is a mixture of Sanskrit, 
Uriya and Tamil, which would be still generally intelligible to a Coorg. 

Among the mountain castes enumerated in page 41, I find no 
name resembling BHANJA; which so far confirms the extraneous 
origin of the ruling power mentioned above. Allusion is however 
made to a report by Mr. RusseLL, the present commissioner, which 
wil probably embrace all the historical and political connections of 
the state, not comprehended in Mr. TAyLor's notice. 

As connected with this subject it would perhaps be more correct to 
transfer the Gumsar plates to the sister presidency for elucidation, but 
on the other hand we may advance a fair claim to them on the score 
of the character being of our branch of the Sanskrit family : and 
therefore more easily read here. It is in fact nearly the same as the 
writing of the Bhubaneswar inscriptions, the well known Bengali or 
Gaur alphabet of the tenth century ; but, written in a cramped hand 
and cut by an unskilful engraver, it has been no easy task, notwith- 
standing the perfect accuracy of Lieutenant KITTOE'S copy, to convert 
the whole into a context legible by the pandits: To KAMALA'KÁNTA 
belongs the credit of restoring the version as given below in the 
modern character, and the translation subjoined is made by myself 
under his dictation. There is a passage towards the conclusion 
which he expresses himself unable to interpret; supposing it to refer 
to some local era with which he is unacquainted. 
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Transcript of the Gumsar Copperplates. 


Fè SS 


efe जयतु कुसमवाण प्राण विच्ञोभदच्तं खकिरणप रिवेयेजच जी गे न्दु 
लेख | चिभुवनभवनान्तय्धेतभाखत्‌ प्रदीपं कनकनिकघभासं चारुनेचंहर 
स्य१ Rafa तेः ma: प्रविलसन्ता भासुरेन्दुत्विघः प्रालेबाचलप्टड 
res त्वद्धान्नि Sagat | छात्वाधेव विपातिताइव भुजा राजद्धिमा 
शाम्भवाः आसजन्नाघविपातिनः सुरसरित्तायाग्मेयः দান্নু वः २॥ विजयवा 
शलिकास्तखरित जयश्रीनिलयः----गुणम्रस्तसरवरिपुगर्वः श्रीकल्याणकल 
शनामा হালা निर्धृतकलिकलुघः भज्ञमलकुलतिलकः खीशतुभञ्जदे वस्थ 
নমা श्रीरणभञ्जदेवस्य up परमेश्ररमातापिढपादानुध्यानरुतः जीने 
HALA: कुशली मच्छहग्रूममतिशयराजवाकटकराजपुत्रानू द द य 
शेकामये সাজ अध्यासिताभ्युप्विणं ब्राह्मणं करणार्य्यणिंनिवासिजन 
पदांखयथाहइंमानयतिसेधयति समादिशति च uda: शिवंसकलमन्यत 
विहितमस्त भूतानामेतत्‌ विधयसंबद्धः मच्छ द्रग्रामःच तुःसो माप रिछित्त्ति 
कोस्माभिः मातापित्रार्मनसश्र पुण्याभिव ভ্রম वाजसनेयचरणाय वात्स्थ 
गे चाय काणधाखायचिप्रवराय वत्सभगंवाणप्रवराय HS ACA dt 
नंदाय भन्रकेशवटेवसुताय भंजाद्रिदेवाय भंजादित्यदेवाय धरासलिल 
पुरःसरेश विधिना घतिपादितः आचंद्राकेतारायावत्‌ আন্দললসনছং 
सवाधः परिचरणञ्राकररलेन भ॑जा जिधर्मगोरवात्‌ केनचित्‌ नो जननी यः 
ष्यस्मत्कुलडदारमुदार द्विरद खदानमिव ह्यनुमादनीयं लचम्यास्तड़ित्‌ 
र्साललतुल्यचंचलायातत्‌ पालययशः्परिपालनंच राजङत्स धमंशास्त्र 
নস্তলিনস্তঘা दत्ता राजभिःसगरादिभिः यस्य यस्य यदा भूमिः तस्य तस्य 
तदा फलं समुद्यतु खदत्तां परदत्तामनुपालनंच खदत्तांपरदत्तांच य 
चरंति वसुंधरां स विछायां aada पिट भिः तदुपाथुते afzadas 
खाणि wi मादति भूमिदः छेत्ता चानुमंताच तान्येव नरकं वसेत 
इतिकनकदलांवुलोलां ञ्रियमंबुविमिव मनुष्यचरितंच इत्थमिदमुदा 


इरति नहि vam: परकीोत्तेये! विलोप्याः खयमादिप्ता राजा TT 
4 R 
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शीसंवत्‌ पुनः लिखितंच सान्धिविग्टडी णाकाक्षके न तदूत्वीर्णचांद 
शालिदुर्ग देवेन लिखितं न लगुलिकावाछिकाया: संवत्‌ | माघशुदिसा 
तमित | 


Translation (as explained by KAMAL&KÁNTA VIDYÁLANK ÁR). 

“Glory to Hara (Siva) whose third eye, irresistible as the flowery shaft 
of Ka'ua, filling with its bright rays the sphere of which the sun dimi. 
nishes the splendour of the moon (the tilak-mark) on his forehead —the 
beauteous lamp of the three worlds, his habitation, pure as the streak 
of refined gold on the touchstone ! 

May you be purified by the water of Gangá whose waves are set in mo. 
tion by the hoods of Sesnág*, and rise into eminences like the snowy peak 
of Prahleyachala ( Himdlaga ), heaving like an arm up and down, powerful 
as a train of elephants in striking down the sins of men. 

He who has brought under subjection many countries and accumulated 
treasures and fame, who by the force of his virtues has overcome his enemies 
the rája named KALYA’NA Kurasa, who has banished the sins of the 
Kali-yuga, the very tilak (or sectarial symbol) of the Bhanja-malla family, 
grandson of SHATRA BHANJA Deva, son of RANA BHANJA,— who rever- 
ences his parents as gods, who is otherwise named Sri’ NETRI BHANJA, 
calls upon all his relatives and descendants to note his gift for the promo. 
tion of his parents and his own virtue—to be held in respect by all the 
inhabitants thereof—of the Machhodari village contained within its four 
boundaries, to the well versed in tlie shástras—the very humble—bráhman 
of the Karniparipanga caste—one of the branches of the Yajur veda,— 
of the tribe of Vutsya muni, which counts the illustrious names of Kana, 
Sambu, Patra, Dharasha, Pravaraya, Pivaratsa, Irah, Nanda, Pravaraya,— 
to BHANDRESWARA (so called)—of contented mind, son of BHAONAL Ke- 
sava Drva,—resembling the god of the Bhanja mountain (Bhanjaditya 
deva) to him with the proper ceremonies of water, &c. we have given. 

As long as the sun, the moon, and the planets shall perform their 
courses in the heavens, so long shall this grant remain undisturbed, and 
ray posterity shall respect it, and my reputation shall continue. 

It is written in the Riju Dharma Sástra ; ‘SAGARA rája in his days 
gave grants, the merit of which accrue to his successors if they hold them 
sacred. Whoever may have given the land, he who disturbs the posses- 
sion thereof, he and all his ancestors shall become loathsome maggots in 
dung. The bestower of land lives for 60,000 years in heaven, but he who 
resumes it as many years in hell remains.—As in Kumala leaves a drop of 
water floats, so is wealth and so (variable) is man's inclination, but fame 
endureth for ever. “The réja himself has ordained, and all his minstrels 

* The Ganges is threefold, part in heaven, part on earth, and part in Pátála— 
the earth is sustained by one of the 1000 hoods of the great snake, the remainder 
lying at rest in the inferior Gangá, impart the observed sparkling tremor to its 
waves. 
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shall proclaim it,—his minister of peace and war KAKKAKA wrote this. 

CHANDRA SALI, commander of the fort had it engraved. Nalgullika 

vacchikáyd Samvat 1 (?) Mágh sudí satiíme, (on the seventh day of the 

bright half of the month of Magha, ) in the year one (?) of the Nulgulli era.” 
Gaya Cave Inscriptions. 

The subject of Gaya antiquities is by no means exhausted, not- 
withstanding the labours of WILKINS and HAMILTON.—Mr. HATHORNE 
to whom I was indebted for the inscriptions from Buddha Gaya pul « 
lished in the last volume of my journal, (page 657),—has now at my 
request favored me with a fresh series of impressions from the Caves 
in the neighbourhood of the same place, taken off with care and success 
by his native employé, since his removal to the judicial charge of an- 
other district, (Cuttack). As the instructions were to bring away 
impressions of all that were to be found, the collection includes 

‘Some already known and published, particularly the long inscription 
translated by Wirxiws in the first volume of the As, Res. Neverthe- 
less the engraving accompanying his version is so wretchedly executed 
that I think it worth while to lithograph that inscription again from 
the present impression, as a model of the form of the letters cannot but 
prove useful, especially since in some slight degree they differ from the 
Gujerat alphabet as well as from that of Mr. WATHEN’s plates. 

There are three other smaller inscriptions from various parts of the 

.-Caves in the same character and relating to the same parties, namely 
SARDU'LA VARMA, and Ananta VARMA. None of these seem to 
have met the eye of Mr. HARINGTON, as they are not alluded to in 
his account of the caves, which I here extract from the same volume. 

“The hill, or rather rock, from which the cavern is dug lies about 14 
miles north of the ancient city of Gaya, and seems to be one of the south- 
eastern hills of the chain of mountains called by RENNEL Caramshah, both 
being a short distance to the west of Phulgo. It isnow distinguished by 
the name of 4৬49477878১ but this may perhaps be a modern appellation ; 
no mention of it being made in the inscription”. Its texture is a kind of 
granitet, called by the Mohammedan natives Sang-khdreh, which composes 


the whole rock of a moderate height, very craggy, and uneven, and steep 
in its ascent. 


“ The cave is situated on the southern declivity about two-thirds from 
thesummit: a tree immediately beforeit prevents its being seen from the 


* The converse proves to be the fact, the name is that of a celebrated Buddhist 
patriarch, and was doubtless given to the caves, then occupied by priests of that 
persuasion, long before the Sárddija inscription was cut.—See below. 

T There is a soft compact basalt which is cut into ornaments and sculptured 
images for sale; I had understood the caves to be cut in this substance, but I 
cannot positively assert it. 


4 R 2 
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bottom. It has only one narrow entrance, from the south, two feet and 
a half in breadth, six feet high and of thickness equal. This leads to a 
room of an oval form, with a vaulted roof, which I measured twice, and 
found to be forty-four feet in length from east to west, eighteen feet and 
& half in breadth, and ten feet and and a quarter in height at the centre. 

“ This immense cavity is dug entirely out of the solid rock, and is exceed- 
ingly well polished, but without any ornament. The same stone extends 
much farther than the excavated part, on each side of it, and is altogether 
J imagine full a hundred feet inlength................ There are two inscrip. 
tions, one on each side of the entrance, impressions of both which my 
Munshi took off in the course of three days with much trouble, and suffi. 
cient accuracy to enable Mr. WILkiNs to understand and explain the 
whole of one:—the other which consists only of one line is unfortunately 
of a different character and remains still unintelligible." 

Mr. HARINGTON’S scrutiny must evidently have been of a very 
cursory nature, although he visited the place in company with Sir 
WILLIAM JONES himself; for the numerous other chambers alluded to 
in the tickets of the impressions now received are not even hinted at, 
and instead of two inscriptions I am now able to lay before the reader 
no less than twenty-three from the Nagdrjunt, the Karn chahpár, and 
the Haftkháneh caves; as they are entitled in the Persian munshí's 


labels. 

No. 1 Of the list (plate XXXIV.) is Wirxiws' inscription, the 
same which instructed us in the reading of the secondary character of 
the Allahabad pillar, &c. The following is the modern transcript, in 
which I am able to fill up the name of the village, Dandí (or it may be 
Pandí), settled in endowment upon the priests by ANANTA VARMA. 


siza सरोरुहस्य सकलामाच्तिप्य शाभां रुचा सावक्षं महिषासुर 
स्थ शिरसि न्यस्तः manye: Zan वःस्थिरभक्तिवादसदुशायुज्ञन्फलना 
fest दिश्यादळनखांसुजालजटिलः पादः पदं संपदां ९ आसीदिस् सु 
राङ्कयज्ञमच्िमा श्रीयज्ञवम्मा নং menòt विमलेन्दुनिम्मेलयशाः AIA 
स्थधाम्नः पद | प्रज्ञानान्‍ववदानविक्रमगुणे चेराजकस्याग्रणीः भूत्वापि पक 
Rau विनयादक्षे[भसत्वादधिः २ तस्थादीर्गमद्दार्गवापमरुणव्यापार 
लब्धं यशः तन्वानः ककुदं मखेषु ककुभं कौत्याजिनेवंजसाः। श्रीमानबन्ध 
सुच्ञनप्रशयिनामाशाः पल: पूरयन्‌ We कल्पतरार्वाष्तमच्चिमा शा 
इलवम्मान्टपः ३ तस्थानन्तमनंतकोत्तियशसोनन्तादिवम्भाख्यया ख्यातना 


yy PE etym ICD Y ८४. jrom tne SVNAp ar uni ICK, Ii meles north of Gaya. OOOO Oc, 14 miles north of Gaya a 


2 50,2 SIN T Liam of fig लक ययव हु Uh Gy TAA [Algae gang, ५1: 1 
रयः सेर्‌ apadaQa.Qmzas TRE Cor bZuTZI UD 
LRN EE AB aus, BALD us UP AANA SA Soror ATES NY US. 
६ 5 म হত ইউ ETH Ja satur sa aanzm sam z Q1 
nitrum पता gj rari ui 8: - त ANS ANNE AT (kaban: 

 BXMASU TES yuma AU: UNNIN: qssteua परी CYNON TATANA 1: 
१११२7 को IA NAN दिय E gon [পন 0553056 00 ६ ouai ॐ : 
খনিত डग TE Od] নক YA ASR 5.53 a Q1 এজ Ha Pansy 
TABATUYTHuud ARs IYA: mg নথ हु 7 &ठी হিল ए AN: 
ET यपि यइ লী হা Laka- za S এও 5 नाजुजति व 3 1 3s n3) E 


J Prinses ८74 fram an inked imprefseon of ^c orige: 


AUER (L UIA 
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दितभक्तिभावितधिया पुचेण पूतात्मना आरूस्थेक्षितिचन्द्रतारकमिद पु 
wae वाञ्कता fèe Bra विस्यभूधरगुक्षामाञ्चित्यकात्यावनी 8 
etat AYIN दषममलेमाच्ठानटेरम्बुभिः व्याधूतापवनप्रियकुवकुते 
ciated वायुभिः कल्पान्तावधिभोग्यंमच्छशिखरिच्छायावृताक्कादयु 
तिंदान्दीग्राममनल्पभागविभवं रम्यं भवान्ये হহা ५ | 


For the translation, instead of adopting WILKINS’ words, I present 
if anything a more literal rendering by SA‘RODA' PRASAD CHAKRAVARTI, 
a boy of the Sanskrit college, who had studied in the English class late- 
ly abolished. I do this to shew how useful the combination of Sanskrit 
and English grammatically studied by these young men might have 
been made both to Europeans and to their own country*. 


Translation. 

* May the foot of Devi make your fortunes prosperous and successful 
in proportion to your firm devotedness to her; (which foot) reproaching 
all the splendour of the well-blown waterlily by its own beauty, was put 
with contempt on the head of MAHIsSHA'sURA (a daitya) (and which) 
wears a sonorous nepurt, and seems fringed with matted hairs from the 
bright rays of its nails (and which) is the spring of all wealth. 

There was a celebrated raja named YAJNA Varma, who became very 
great for his performing a desired ceremony named Surabha; whose 


* The same boy assisted Captain Troyer in the translation of many Sanskrit 
class books. It does certainly appear a strange act of inconsistency that the very 
party in the education committee who have deprecated all other but English 
instruction should have abolished English tuition in the Sanskrit division of the 
college, where it had been introduced in the face of many prejudices and difficul- 
ties by Mr. WiLsSon ! It would not be fair to suppose that by depriving the 
poor Sanskrit students of this source of utility and of future employment, in 
addition to taking away their scholarship stipends, an additionalbut secret shaft 
was pierced to undermine the fabric which it was thought imprudent to over- 
throw by direct abolition ; yet surely such must be the effect ; and the opportunity 
will soon be totally lost of transferring into the classical, tbe pervading, language 
of India, any share of the learning of the west. No more convincing example 
of the fallacy of trusting only toa vernacular which varies in every district of 
this vast country, can be adduced, than the case of the astronomical discussion 
now carrying on by the pandits of Bhopal and Puna.—The first treatises of Mr. 
WILKINSON’s pandits were utterly. unintelligible here from the admixture of 
Maratha or the BAháshá of Central India, whereas by confining themselves to the 
classical tongue, their arguments are now calculated to carry conviction from 
one end of India to the other. 

T A tinkling ornament for the feet. 
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fame was pure like the spotless moon ; who was a tabernacle of the spirit 
of a true kshetri, possessed of all the good qualities of wisdom, good 
family, charitableness and courage; who was the first of all princes in 
honor and respect, who was the sea of undaunted power ; and although 
possessed of all these qualities he was through humility never out of his 
own good disposition. 

He had a prosperous son of the name of SA'npv/LA VARMA who diffused 
like the great ocean his well known fame gained in war through every 
part of the world ; who gratified the expectations of his friends, intimates 
and kinsmen, whose dignity resembled the Kalpataru (a sacred tree which 
affords every thing desired) : through his son, called Ananta VARMA, of 
endless and unbounded fame, whose understanding was chastened with 
devotion, whose soul was virtuous—(the image of) Kutydyan? was esta- 
blished and deposited in this cavern of the Vindhya mountains, with a hope 
that this act of virtue will remain as long as sun, earth, moon, and stars 
endure. 

He consecrated to this goddess a beautiful village named Déndi, the 
wealth of which cannot be exhausted by short enjoyment, whose impurities 
mud and blemishes are washed away by the clear water of the Mahdénadi, 
perfumed by the odoriferous breezes of a full blown-garden of Priyanga 
and Bacula trees—and shaded by a cold mountain intercepting the rays of 
the sun ; to be enjoyed for the period of a Kalpa (432 million of years).” 

The next inscription of the same class is marked No. lò of PI. 
XXXVI. From the curve on the impression-paper, I suppose it oc- 
cupies the arch above the main door of the haftkhaneh or seven- 
chamber cavern. . 

The first two lines, KAMALAKANTA protests can have no connection 
with the third, as the measure is totally different. They consist of 
four charanas in the GITT, or Sragdhará metre ; and four similar ones 
are required to complete the verse : whereas the lower or third line 
is in the Surdula vikrírita measure, the same employed in the large in 
scription and in the two marked 16 and 17 of this plate, which appear 
to occupy opposite sides of the door. In their contents also there is 
the same disconnection ; the two first lines being the commencement 
of an eulogy on KRISHNA the son of ANANTA VARMA (?) while all the 
others advert to himself and his father S4npu'nA Varma alone. The 
sense also is incomplete ; nothing of the acts of these individuals being 
recorded. Probably the stones have been misplaced at a subsequent 
period: at any rate we have an addition to our information of SÁR- 
DU'LA in the mention of the third in descent of his family. KRISHNA 
appears only to have been a general in the army of the existing mo- 
narch of the day, whom we may now venture confidently to assume, 


from the alphabetical conformity, to have been one of the Gupta 
dynasty. 
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No. 15, the two first lines may be thus transcribed and translated 
the first word only being doubtful :— 


MTA माखरीणां कुलमतनुगुणोलंचकारात्मजन्मा | 
श्रीशाूलस्ययोभूज्ञन हृदयरोनन्तवमं SU: | 
छष्णस्थाहवाकीत्तः प्रबरगिरिगुद्दासंस्षिता देवमाता | 
पुशलोकं यशस्यं रचितमिव मुदाचीकरत्वी त्तिमन्तम्‌॥ १ ॥ 


1. “ Offspring alike of the amiable* MAUKHARI', the ornament of her 
race, and of SA'RDU'LA, the exceedingly virtuous, and beauteous captivator 
of the hearts of men, was a son named ANANTA VARMA. 

2. In the great cave of the mountain of KRISHNA the unblemished in 
fame, the mother of the gods (Devamdtd) having established her seat with 
great glory and renown caused to be created sufficient men 

The first and last words of the last line appear in the original to be 
qar and कान्तिमत्य: which will giye a less plausible turn to the sen- 
tence. — 

The third line of inscription 15 is as follows : it has the initial mark 
usual in native writiugs :— 


कालःप्चु महीभुजां घणयिनां इच्छाफलं प.दपे 
शञ्चकुलस्य नेकसमरव्यापारु शभावतः | 


substituting सैन्य army, for शच (written 4) enemy, the meaning will be : 
* Destroying angel (Yama) of the kings of the earth who are his ene. 
mies ; bestower of the fruit of desire on his friends ; lamp of the race of 
warriors, shining forth in the field of battle......... 
The sense here broken off, leads naturally into the next verses, 
Nos, 16 and 17, making the epithets apply to SA'RaDu'LA :— 


stares इतिप्रतिद्धितवशाः सामन्तचूड़ामणिः 
कान्ताचित्तइरः स्मरप्रतिसमः पाता बभव faa: 
sassy: कराति विघमां यत्र ete fèm 
उत्पत्तान्तविले छितारु तरलस्पब्धच्तणस्थारुषः ॥ 
तत्पुत्रस्य पतत्यनन्त सुखदस्यानन्त FHT 1 
तचाकशैविकृणाऊपारधिव्यस्शराघावद्दः॥ 


* This epithet is purposely given because the lady’s name has a precisely 
opposite signification ! 
T The @ of Varma has been carelessly omitted in the lithograph by myself 
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* Lo! the illustrious SA'apu'LA whose fame is of the highest rank, the 
crest-ornament of champions ;—the beloved of the fair sex,—resembling 
the god of love,—once possessed the earth (reigned). 

When this prince SA'npv'ra casts a fear inspiring scowl on his enemies— 
then of his angry son ANANTA Varma the giver of endless pleasure, whose 
great tremulous red eye manifestly annihilates the allies of his foes,— 
shower down upon them a cloud of arrows from this powerful bow of 
horn drawn up to his ear.” 


We now pass to two inscriptions of a totally different kind, litho- 
graphed carefully as No. 2 and No. 3 of Pl. XXXV. 

They are situated, as far as I can make out from the Persian labels, 
in two different caves. They are rudely cut; and from the appearance 
of the ink-impressions which are more blotched, than for distinctness 
sake I have represented in the lithograph, they must be much more 
worn with age than any of the other inscriptions, which seem still to 
retain much of their original sharpness of sculpture. 

It was evident at first sight that these two inscriptions were in the 
lát character : further examination also taught me that with excep- 
tion of the initial word, the two were identical letter for letter, though 
differently arranged in lines ! This was a most fortunate discovery, as 
the indistinctness of several letters in No. 2, could thus be remedied 
without hesitation from the text of No. 3. 

Taking itfor granted that the language of such an inscription, from 
its situation in the very heart of Magadha, would prove to be the 
Mágadhi, I hastened with eager curiosity to write it out fair and to 
spell its contents ; which I think will be allowed to be of higher impor- 
tance than any yet described, and most probably expressive of the 
first appropriation, if not formation of the Gaya caves. "Taking the 
first of the two as a sample of both, I thus divide the words :— 


4 LUTE ४७०७. BEL LLL 
HL ASL 71708478255 
di*Àl duo B4 41790 
1075. 
Vapiyake kubhá Dasalathéna devánampiyéná 
áyamtaliyam ábhisiténa ádivikenhi 


bhadantéhi vásanisidiyó yé nisithe 
áchendama áliyam. 


Gt 


